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. Proposed New Arrangements. 

Contemplating some changes in the publication and 
arrangement of the Genesee Farmer, we deem it pro- 
per thus early to explain to its patrons and friends, in 
part, their nature and extent. 

Considering that the Genesce Farmer has acquired, 
among the agricultural periodical works and papers of 
the times, the character of a standard publication—that 
the increase of its patronage during the past year has 
been unprecedented—that the work is of a nature to be 
valuable at all times, as a work of reference, or a record 
of the progress of agriculture—it bas become desirable 
that we should be able, not only to supply any demand 
that may arise for the current volume merely, but an en- 
tire series, to. such as may wish it. As intimated in a 
late notice to subscribers, not only has our two large 
editions of the current volume béen entirely exhausted, 
but the editions of former volumes have been so far dis. 
posed of, that we have not for months past been able to 
supply the numerous orders for complete sets of either 
the Weekly or Monthly paper. Under these circum. 
stances, we shall, with the next volume of the Farmer, 
commence a NEW SERIES, and an edition sufficient. 
ly large to meet any probable demand for the work that 
may arise. 

As in consequence of the cheapness of the Menthly 
Farmer, and the great mass of reading matter it con. 
tains, the circulation of the Weekly has been considera- 
bly diminished ; and as a proper attention to the publi- 
cation of the latter has been rendered inconvenient by 
the removal of the publisher to his farm some three miles 
from the city, the Weekly Farmer will be discontinued 
at the close of the current, or ninth volume, and the 
combined paper take the title of Tue Geneser Farmer, 
New Seares, the first No. of Vol. I, of which will be 
issued on the first of January, 1840, and be continued 
Monthly, at 50 cents per vol. 

As experience has shown us it is impossible to repub. 
lish all the valuable papers that appear in cotempora- 
ry agricultural journals, we intend, in the new series, to 
commence under some appropriate head a series of pa- 
pers, which shall embody the most valuable parts of pa- 
pers that may appear in other journals, sometimes in 
the form of extracts, and at others in an abridged or 
condensed manner, care being taken to.give the writer’s 
Views fully, and when necessary, accompanying such 


extracts or abridginents with short notes, thus embra. 


eing what may be called the Spirit of the Agricultural 
Press. 

We deem it unnecessary to enter into any explana- 
tions, or indulge in any promises, as to the course which 
will be pursued by the Farmer. To those acquainted 
with the former volumes, it will be enough to say, that 
it will remain in the sane hands by which it has been hith. 
erto conducted, aided by a constantly increasing circle 
of contributors, and the best means of obtaining agri- 
Em- 


bracing the whole circle of Agriculture, and the kin. 


cultural intelligence both foreign and domestic. 





dred subjects of Political and Domestic Economy, it is 


| intended that the Genesee Farmer sliall be second to no 
| similar publication in the world in point of practical] 
| utility, while it is certainly the cheapest that has yet 
been presented for the support of an agricultural commu- 


nity. 





Influence of Lime on the Wheat Crop. 

It is well known, that those sections of our coun. 
try which are the most productive of wheat, are 
either soils based on limestone rocks, or such as 
contain considerable quantities of carbonate of lime in 
their composition. These facts seem to have induced 
many to suppose, that, no matter what may be the na- 
ture of the soil in other respects, if it only contains 
lime, it will certainly produce wheat. ‘There can be no 
doubt, that this earth performs a most important part 
in the production of grain; but the almost unqualified 
manner in which it is sometimes spoken of, as the chief 
agent in the growth of wheat, has led us to suppose 
there was sp@ec danger that those farmers in whose soils 
this earth was abundant, might overlook the necessity 
of other manures, and suppose their lands of inexhaus- 
tible fertility, simply because they contain lime ; or that 
those who properly use lime as a manure, should forget 
that in time, this application would cease of its desired 
effect, unless the animal and vegetable matters upon 
which the lime acts in furnishing food to plants, were. 
also present at the same time. Some of the Geological 
Reports, particularly those of the eastern States, have 
a tendency, unintentionally, dqubtless, to create or per- 
petuate the error of which we are speaking. Thus, for 
instance, Dr. Jackson, in his valuable Report on Maine, 
says :— 

‘* An imperfect, or blighted produce, is sure to follow 
the planting of this grain (wheat) upon soils destitute 
of lime, while it is well known, that certain districts 
where the soil contains this mineral, are always favored 
with luxuriant and heavy crops. This is one of the set. 
tled points in agriculture, and one which every farmer 
should duly appreciate, if he would prosper in his art. 
Indian corn requires but little lime, and hence we see 
excellent crops of that grain raised upon sandy plains, 
unsuited to wheat.”— Report, page 123. 

That lime, to a certain extent, is necessary to the 
growth of wheat, appears clear, but lime alone is not a 
sufficient application. Insome parts of England, lime 
has been repeated on some lands, till it produces no be- 
neficial effec. ‘ie vegetable and animal matter being 
exhausted, lime has nothing upon which to act, and is 
therefore as inert as so much sand. ‘To some extent, 
similar results have been found to ensue in this country. 
In a letter of Col. Springer, of Delaware State, to a 
friend at the West, he says, in substance, that the con- 
tinual use of lime on their lands, has much exhausted 
them ; that wheat is not now grown with as much cer- 
tainty as formerly ; that it blasts, or does not fill, more 
frequently than it used to; and that lime can be no 
longer relied on, to ensure fertility, or ‘produce wheat. 

I'he truth is, the farmers of that section, have, in ai 

probability, relied on lime too much, and too long, and 
have not aided its action by animal or vegetable ma- 
‘nures, as they ought. 

















the use of lime, the fact that lime itself furnishes no 
nutriment to the plant, seems to be overlooked, and re. 
newed applications of lime are expected to produce 
wheat or other plants, when the material from which 

alone they can be formed, is not to be found in the soil 

so treated. 

We imagine it may be considered as a settled point in 
vegetable and agricultural chemistry, that lime, gypsum, 
or any of the phosphates, or salts, used as manures, fur- 
nish nothing to the food of the plant; they only stimu. 
late the organs of the plant to a more vigorous exercise, 
and, consequently, to a more rapid growth, by a more 
£xtensive appropriation of the proper food found already 
prepared in the earth. When the relation which the 
wonderful force called electro-magnetism has to the cir- 
culation of the fluids in plants, is better understood ; it 
will probably be found, that the earths, of which the 
principal are sand, clay, and lime, when properly com- 
bined, constitute a complete battery, in which the vari- 
ous salts dissolved in water, excite a current, active or 
inert, as the battery is more complete or defective. In 
the water taken into the circulation of plants by the 
agency of this electric current, is conveyed the materi- 
als that go to their formation or perfection; and how- 
ever powerful the battcry, however active the electric 
current, the plant can be benefitted no further than the 
materials suited to the purposes or wants of the plant, 
is provided. 

. That a very small quantity of lime in soils, other- 

wise properly constituted, is sufficient for all the purpo- 

ses of vegetation, or the production of the best of wheat, 

no one can question, who has paid attention to the an. 

alysis of soils, or perused the agricultural sections of 

the Geological Reports that have been made to the pub- 

lic. Of these, we consider Professor Hitchcock's the 

most full and valuable; the parts of Dr. Jackson’s re- 
port, and those of the Survey of this State, being thus 
far nothing more than incidewtal notices relating to this 
topic. Examination, chestieally, of some of the most 
fertile virgin soils of the western States, shows but a- 
small portion of carbonate of lime; only from 2 to 4 
per cent, The quantity of vegetable or soluble matter 
suitable for the food of plants, was, however, great ; 
and with this small quantity of lime, gave exuberant 

crops. 

Some of the soils analysed, both by Professor Hitch. 
cock and Dr. Jackson, contained not a trace, or but the 
merest trace, of carbonate of lime. But where it did 
not exist as a carbonate, it was found as a phosphate, 
or in some other of its many combinations. Thus, _ 
among the numerous instances of analysis given by Dr. 
J., we may mention the farm at Wilton, of which the 
analysis gives of lime, 1.5th; and of soluble vegetable 
matter, 12.0; and this land produced 48 bushels of 
wheat to the acre. 

Some writers seem to suppose that a soil cannot be 
exhausted of its calcareous matter by cultivation. As. 
vegetables contain considerable quantities of phosphate 
and sulphate of lime, it appears reasonable to us to 
suppose, unless all the vegetable matter taken from the 
soil is returned to it again, that exhaustion will event. 
ually ensue ; and we think experience proves, that such 
is the case with lime, as well as with the vegctable 
matters of the soil. Soils based on limestone, do not 
always contain the greatest quantity of lime in their 
composition ; but such are rarely exhausted of their 
lime, the gradual decomposition furnishing the ade. 
quate supply ; while soils not so based, though contain. 
ing at first more of the carbonate, become more speedily 
exhausted, and require applications of this manure much 
earlier. In several instances, we have found soils 
formed from the decomposition of the shale lying im. 
mediately above the great limestone formations of West 
ern New York, to contain as much limes a those based on 
the limestone itself. The experience of every farmer 








In some of the arguments for}: 


in that district, however, is conclusive of the fact, that 
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the first is the soil that soonest requires the application 
of lime to render it fertile. 

We are convinced, that a soil that is called dry, or 
which is so constituted as to retain no stagnant waters, 
will be fertile, and produce good crops of wheat, with 
much less lime, provided other manures are equally 
present, than soils with an impermeable substratum, 
and, consequently, wet and cold. Limestone soils are 
dry, because the fissures of the rock allow all superflu- 
ous water to pass off; they are warm, because the heat 
is not carried off by evaporation; and they are fertile, 


because lime is always present to originate and keep up || 


the active powers of vegetable life. We have come to 


the conclesion, that no soil can be good for farming in || 


which lime, in some one of its forms, does not exist.— 


ider it indispensable ; as, without it, we have no - 
We consider it in nsable ; as ’ plant shall feel their influence with the most certainty, | 


proof that those electric currents on which vegetable 


growth and nutrition so much d spend, would exist without || 


it. To suppose that the application of lime alone will 
keep up or ensure fertility, is as absurd as to suppose that 
sand or clay alone could do it. Even pure vegetable 
manure cannot support a plant; the proper mixture and 
combination of the earths and the food of plants, is ne- 
cessary ; and the great end of agricultural chemistry, 
and the aim of the scientific and practical farmer, is, to 
ascertain the nature of these combinations, and the 
power of adapting them with certainty. 





North River Horticultural Society. 


The annual meeting of this society, for the exhibition 
of fruits and flowers, was he!ld at New York, about the 
middle of September. According to the city papers, the 
exhibition was a choice and splendid one, embracing 
numberless varieties of plums, peaches, nectarines, 
melons, grapes, &c. &c. Kc., both of domestic and 
foreign kinds, and those of rare and uncommon dimen. 
sions. The display of dahlias and other flowers, was 
truly fine ; and the tasteful arrangement added greatly 
to the beautiful effect of their graceful forms and gor. 
geous colors. The most conspicuous contributors to | 
the exhibition, were Messrs. Downing, of Newburgh, 
Holbrook, Kneeland, and others, of Dutchess Co., Gen. 





Van Rensselaer, Judge Buel, Isaac Denniston, and 
others, of Albany, and Mr. Walsh, of Lansingburgh.— 
The part of the latter gentleman, is thus noticed in the | 
Commercial Advertiser : 


** The gcatlemen whose contributions are most exten. 


siveand various, is Alexander Walsh, of Lansingburgh ; || 
and to his iaste the society is indebted for a very appro. || 


priate and beautiful ornament at the head of the saloon. 
It is what Mr. Walsh has fitly denominated, the horti- 
culturalists’ coat of arms, forming a pyramid twenty- 


four feet high, constructed entirely of instruments of | 


horticuliure. A thermometer, handsomely decorated, is | 


our Movements.’ ‘The spade, rake, hoc, &c. &c., cover. 
ed with a wreath of evergreens, and decorated with a. 
superb variety of dahlias, rare exotics, and native flow. 
ers, form the frame work of this fanciful device. 
the most prominent parts of the structure, are suspended 
filberts, teazles, madder-root, woad, sumac, perennial | 
flax, &c.; all produced by Mr. Walsh, emblematic of 
the aid horticulture affords to manufactures. ‘The silk 
business is fully represented by the eggs, reeled silk, and 
a tasteful display of the cocoons, and wreaths of silk 
moth. Near the centre of the structure, the grape, and 
that which maketh the heart glad, corn, wine, and oil, 
are justly represented. ‘The pedestal, some thirty feet 
long, is loaded with some fifteen or twenty varictics of | 
pluins, also apples, pears, filberts, a profusion of choice 
and rare vegetables, a diminutive beehive, and a sun-di. 
al. On the right, a little raised from the pedestal, are | 
placed a varicty of rural engravings. Copies of the | 
New York, New England, Michigan, and Genesce Far. | 
mers, the Cultivator, and othcr publications, fully to | 
complete the gardener’s budget, have likewise been | 
placed upon the table. The whole, furnishing a beau. | 
tiful illustration of Mr. Walsh’s motto, which is,— —_ | 
* Son utile ainda que briconda.” 
“Lam useful, even when sportive.”’ 

We learn from the city papers, that the annual dim. | 
course was delivered by William Emerson, Esq., and 
was such a production as might have been justly ex. 
pected from the clegant scholarship and high attain. | 
ments of the speaker, 


Such exhibitions worthy of all praise, and we | 


ate 


, 1} 
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| trust the intelligent and spirited g@ntlomen engaged i? 


this association, will meet with sufficient countenance 
and support from the public, to render the North River 
Horticultural Socie:y one of the most permanent, as it 
is one of the most useful, societies of our land. 





Manures. 

| In the agricultural section of Dr. Jackson’s Report 
_on the survey of Maine, the following remark occurs : 
| « Against the opinion of some farmers, I still main- 
| tain that the principal and most active ingredients of 


_ manures, are lost by solution and infiltration, the evapo- 
ration being as it were but a drop in the bucket.” 


All who read works that treat of practical agriculture, 
"are aware that a difference of opinion exists as to the 
_ best method of placing manures in the soil so that the 





?and for the longest period; some contending that the 
_ deeper the manure is covered, the better, while others 
prefer placing it either on or as near the surface as pos. 
sible. The first class contend that the most active 
agents in the manure, are lost by conversion into gas, 
and consequent evaporation ; and the last are equally 
confident that the more valuable parts are lost to 
the plant by sinking or infiltration. It appears to us 
that this subject of placing manures can hardly admit 
of such discordant notions, when the nature of manures 
is taken into consideration, and understood. 

In the first place, what are manures ?—and by ma. 
nures we mean those in common use by the farmer, 
such as are derived froin the barn.yard and the stable, 
and composed of animal and vegetable matter. 

That some parts of common manure is convertible 
into gas, and therefore capable of loss by evaporation, 
is evident from the pungent and offensive odors that arise 
from manure undergoing decomposition. As ammonia 
constitutes one of the principal bases of this gas, and 
is a most active agent in fertilization, loss of fertilizing 
agents must be extensive, 

That a large portion of common manure is soluble, 
and therefore liable to be carried beyond t#®feach of the 
rootlets or spongioles of plants by sinking or infiltration, 
particularly in soils that are light and porous, is also 
evident from the nature of the soils manure contains, 
| and the fact that water allowed to stand in yards is sat. 
' urated and colored with the animal salts, and the solu- 
ble matter of the vegetable part, thus carrying off, if al. 
lowed to pass off freely, the most essential parts of the 
manure, 








After the parts capable of being separated and carri. 
_ed off by evaporation or solution, are separated from ma. 
nures, the remainder is of comparatively little worth fer 


posed of vegetable fibre, useful indeed for its mechani. 
cal effect in promoting the division of the sojl, and con. 


veel » ate hes “4 . cohen t ; . , 
vertible by further decomposition into vegetable mold, | remarks that accompany it, cannot fail to have a favo- 


but previous to this change, inert, so far as the growth | 
and nutrition of vegetables is concerned. 
If these positions are admitted, and of their gencral 
correctness we think no well informed farmer can 
doubt; it will follow that the essential parts of manures | 
may be lost to the farmer and the purposes of vegetation, | 
by both evaporation and infiltration ; if the soil is po. 
rous and the manure covered deep, by infiltration; and 
if left on the surface of any soil, by evaporation. 
| ‘The evils to be guarded against, then, in the disposi. | 
tion of manures, are the escape of their volatile parts | 
by evaporation, and of their soluble ones by sinking, 
beyond the reach or use of the plant. Experience 
shows tlata slight covering of earth will effectually 
_ prevent the escape of unpleasant odors or gases from 
decomposing manures, the earth acting as an absorbent 
of the escaping matters, and of course becoming im. 
pregnated with their virtues. Few things mark the con. 





| duct of the skilful and the unskilful farmer more clear. | 


ly than their treatment of manures in this respect. | 

Both, perhaps, pile their manure to preserve it for use, 
| but the first covers, or mixes his with carth to absorb | 
| the fertilizing gases that are sure to escape from the pile, | 


' while the last allows his manure to ferment unprotect. | 











ed, and the olfactories of every passer by bear unwil 
ling testimony to the losses he is sustaining, j 

It appears to us perfectly reasunable, and our experi. 
ence we think bears us out in the opinion, that to derive 
the greatest and most certain benefits from manures, in 
all cases, it should be placed beneath, but as near the 
surface as is consistent with a full and complete cover. 
ing of earth. Evaporation in this case cannot take 
place, and the soluble matter, instead of being liable to 
sink at once beyond the reach of the roots of plants, as it 
is liable to do when buried deep in porous soils, is com. 
bined with the earths, remains within the reach of vege. 
tables, and becomes, as was intended, an active agent of 
nutrition. Variations in the texture or constituents of 
soils, will of course allow of some modifications of this 


'| practice ; for instance, where there is a retentive subsoj| 


of clay, or rock, at the depth of one and a half or tw, 
feet, there is little danger of the escape of the soluble 
parts, and if put in deep, the undecomposed manure 
may assist in some degree in rendering the earth more 
light and dry than it would otherwise be. 


We think these views of the nature and action of ma. 
nures, while correct in themselves, show the little neces. 
sity there is for controversy, or dispute, as to the ptoper 
position of manures in the soil; and we believe that 
less anxiety about the particular place of manures in 
the earth, and more anxiety to procure and apply a 
greater quantity, whether covered at a less or greater 
depth, would add very materially to the fertility of the 
soil and the profits of the farmer. 





Geological Sarvey of Maine+«3d Report, 

By the politeness of Mr. Coleman, we have been fa. 
vored with Dr. Jackson's 3d Report of his survey of the 
State of Maine, and we have examined its pages with 
an interest that made us regret that the two carlier re. 
ports had not come under our notice. The report be. 
fore us is well arranged, clear in its statements, has lit- 
tle to do with what is as yet mere theory, and in the 
part devoted to Agricultural Geology abounds with val 
uable remarks and suggestions of great practical inte. 
rest. 

Every day, almost, is more clearly demonstrating the 
wisdom of that policy which has engaged the most of 
the States in geological surveys of their own territory 


| and soil, and this report of Dr. Jackson will not fail to 








increase the confidence which is universally felt by well 
informed men, in the utility of the measure. At the 
present time, particularly, in consequence of the dis. 
pute respecting the N. E. Boundary, the knowledge of 
that territory, its surface, soil, productions, and agricul. 


sami ; | tural capabilities, has a more than ordinary interest; 
. ; | promoting immediate vegetation, being principally com. | 
placed in the centre, with the motto, ‘ Science pinects | . 


and the report before us, though not extended over the 


'| whole of that section, throwa.much light on the whole 


Northern boundary, and in connection with the judicious 


rable bearing in adjusting the question. 

The State of Maine has for many years been famous 
for its lime ; and vast quantities, of a superior quality, 
are annually exported to the other States, and West In. 
dics, from Thomaston and Camden, The stone 1s easl- 
ly quarried, wood costs from $ 1,25, to $1,50 per cord, 
and the lime sells at from 95 cents to one dollar per 


jeask. The following remarks by Dr. Jackson are wor- 


thy the attention of lime burners, as well as those who 
use it, since the same difficulties are encountered else. 
where, and lime imperfectly burned loses much of its 
value. 


‘In the burning of lime, there has been some aie 
ty in effecting a thorough and uniform calcination, wi ? 
out melting some of the rock, and this has been ow - 
principally to the fact that the stone is purchased wh “4 
cured from different qualities, and used indiscrim ina ely, 
while it is well known that one variety of limestone W¥’ 
bear more heat than another, and hence the most = 
ble pieces were melted into slag, if the heat was “oo 
too far ;and if not too far, and if not far enough, oa 
the purer rock was not thoroughly burned, but c 
core inside. This difficulty might be remedied by om 
ing one kind of stone, and thus learning how high of 
temperature it would bear, By noting the degree 


heat which each kind of lime.stone required, it would be 
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easy for an intelligent workman to regulate his kilns so 
as to meet with uniform success.” 

Next to limestone, which is distributed in every direc- 
tion over the State, and promises to become one of the 
efficient aids in improving its agriculture, iron ore, prin- 
cipally in the shape of bog ore, appears to be the most 
common and abundant mineral, In reducing these lime- 
stones and ores, many of which were discovered by Dr. 
J. in places where they were not before known to exist ; 
the forests of Maine will be called in requisition, and 
her navigable and beautiful streams will be employed in 
their transportation. Lime has within a year or two, 
been extensively used in the agriculture of Maine, and 
the heavy crops of grain produced, prove its usefulness 
most conclusively. 


There is very much in the section devoted to agricul- 
tural geology we should be pleased to transfer to the 
columns of the Farmer, but must be contented with a 
few extracts. After stating the facts that lime, plaster, 
and gypsum as used by the farmer, frequently do little 
or no good; that enormous quantities of valuable ma- 
terials in manures are lost by want of art in preserving 
them, and still more is wasted by improper appli. 
cation; that some soils require the addition of vegeta. 
ble matter, and others that some of the salts should be 
applied; Dr. J. goes on to remark :— 


‘It is to correct these errors in agriculture,that science, | 
‘the handmaid of the arts,’ comes to our aid, and | 


by learning and following her laws, we soon come to a 
more perfect knowledge of the subject, and with the 
lever which she puts into our hands, overthrow all ob. 
stacles. Why is it that the noble art of agriculture, 
holds so low a rank in the opinion of men, if it be not 
that reason has left the field, and given place to empiri- 
cism? If it ever is to be restored to its primitive rank, 
anda new Eden is to bloom, with its fruitful fields, it 
must be by bringing the Gopuixe attributes of man te 
the task of renovation. I have always been startled at 
the gratuitous assumption that knowledge and reason 
were not to be the rules of agricultural labor—that any 
one knows enough to he a farmer, and that the concen- 
trated experience of the world was not to be put into 
competition with the narrow circle of indloidiadl expert: 
ence.” 

Peat, or pure vegetable mold, occurs in large quanti- 
ties in many of our swamps, but is considered rather a 
nuisance than otherwise, when a little skill and cost in 
preparing it, would make it one of the most valuable of 
manures, In its natural state it contains so much vege- 
table acid as to render it injurious ; spread on the earth 
it gradually loses its pernicious properties and becomes 
useful; but when made into a compost with lime and 
animal manures it is soon ready for application, and is 
very valuable. Dr. Jackson's mode of preparing peat 
compost is as follows : 

“Three or four cords of peat, mixed with one cord of 
animal manure, and treated with a cask or two of slaked 
lume, will make a compost superior in value to five cords 
of the best stable manure alone. They ought to be pla- 
ced in alternating layers, thus :— 

Peat, 
Lime, 
Animal Manure, 
Peat, 
&c. 
The whole forming a regular compost heap.” 

One or two valuable letters corroborative of Dr. Jack- 
son's opinions and processes, from E. Phinney, Esq. of 
Lexington, and Dr. N.C. Keep of Longmeadow, are 
given in the Report, and are conclusive of the value of 
peat when used in this way. Next to the use of swamp 
mold, or peat in compost, the best mode of applying it 
is to place it in the barn yard, to act as an absorbent of 
the liquid manure and salts that are otherwise apt to be 
lost to the farm. 


Dr. Jackson has adopted, what has for years been our 
opinion, that vegetation is owing to an electro-motive 
power, to create which, proper combinations of the soils 
and salts are indispensably necessary, thus constituting 
'mmense natural laboratories or rather batteries, on the 
activity of which growth depends. Dr. J. remarks, thet 

‘A soil consisting of one kind of earth is barren... 
DO matter of what earth it may be composed, whether 


‘le . : 
Pe x, lime, alumine, or gypsum. Pure vegetable mat- 
*r 18 also borren; but proper combinations or mixtures 

















————— 


| 


bulum of food of plants be present also.” 
Most of the salts, or stimulating manures tend only 
to the development of foliage or leaves, hence the pro- 


shot up, and before it begins to ripen its seeds or fruits. 
Applied to the seeds they act against germination, appli- 
ed late to the plant, they retard the ripening or perfect- 
ing of the seeds, These facts show why plaster is so 
much more efficacious when applied to clover or grain 


of three earths always produce fertility, provided the pa- 


per time to apply such substances, is after the plant has | 








the legs, bristles, and the sucker by whiich they attach 
themselves to the tree, are plainly discernible. The fact 
|| that arsenic applied to the bark of trees or plants, is 
fatal to them, is curious, as furnishing another proof, 
| that cuticular absorption is earried on in plants as well as 
in animals; a fact that should never be forgotten, in at. 
tempts to explain vegetable growth and nutrition, and the 
manner in which the gases evolved by some preparations 

of manures, act on plants. We imagine that a coat of 
whitewash, with quicklime, though not as elegant an 













after the leaves have considerably unfolded, than when 
applied at anearlier period of growth, or at the time of 
sowing. 

Maine has long been celebrated for its maple sugar, 
and in urging upon the citizens the propriety of plant- 
ing out the sugar maple for future use, particularly by 
the road sides (a course which might be most benefici. | 
ally adopted elsewhere) Dr. J. gives the following sta. | 
tistics to show that while such a course would render us 
less dependent on the cane plantations of the West In. 
dies, it would also be one of profit to the farmer, as the 
operations are confined to three or four weeks, and ata 
time when little else can profitably be done. 

** At the forks of the Kennebec, twelve persons 








REET cob tatcnccednuubbanent biteiebeseoeseneces® 3,650|bs. 
On No. 1, 2d Range, one man and boy made... .1,000 “ 
In Farmington, Mr. Titcomb made............ 1,500 « 
In Moscow, 30 families made................ .- 10,500 “ 
In Bingham, 12 families made...... ........... 9,000 « | 
In Concord, 30 families made,.................. 11,000 « | 


Here are 36,650 lbs. of sugar made by a few families ; 
and the example only shows what a source of comfort | 
and profit the north has in her maple forests; a source | 
hitherto much neglected. 

The barometrical and meteorological part of Dr. Jack- | 
son’s reports are very full, and apparently conducted in | 
such a way as to ensure success. In short, every step | 
taken in the surveys, at present progressing in this and | 
other States, is more fully unfolding the resources of | 
the country, adding substantially to its wealth, exciting | 
a laudable spirit of enquiry, and rapidly diffusing light 


agriculturist. We wish those engaged in them, every 
success.” 





lowing notice of the greenhouse bug, (coccus hesperi- 
dum.) 

“This little bug is of an oval shape, brown and 
smooth ; has six legs, and four bristles at the extremity 
of the abdomen. ‘The male, which is very y 
twq wings; the female is larger, and without wings, 
and when young, runs upon the trees it infests, but af- 


she lays her eggs and expires over them. She probably 
lays a great many, for Kirby says, some species lays 
two thousand, and others, four thousand eggs. 


and leaves of myrtles and oranges, and to the rind of 
oranges, as firmly as a limpet to a rock. 

‘* The application of a few grains of white arsenic, 
mixed with gum water, has been tried as a remedy 
against these pests on an infested orange tree ; but it 


became scalded, the fo vtstalk collapsed and shrunk into 
mere threads, and the stem perished, and in a few days 
not a living fibre remained on the roots. Therefore, 
this application, which has been often reccommended, 
must not be resorted to. It has been proved, however, 
that these insects may he easily killed by washing the 
infested part of trees with weak hartshorn.” 

We have frequently, the present season, found the 
coccus alluded to above, or a similar one, on the 
branches or stems of the bitter-sweet, (solanum dulda- 
mara,) trained as an ornamental vine; and we have in 
one or two instances, detected them on the branches of 
the hard maple, planted in the open fields. There is 
truly a multitude of eggs, as any one may satisfy them- 
selves by detaching one of the females at the proper sea- 
son, and noting the immense number of flour-like parti- 
cles which will be liberated. Under the microscope, 
these particles are seen to be the eggs of the coccus, and 
in several instances, we have found the living young, 





| 


mingled with the eggs yet unhatched, In this state, 


and knowledge on topics of the greatest interest to the \| tice by our farmers, please inform me of the same.—In 


Injurious Insects. | 
We'copy from the London Gardeners’ Gazette, the fol- 


small, has | 
terwards attaches herself to some leaf or branch, where | 


In the | 
greenhouse, she is generally found adhering to the stems || 


has been found that in a few hours every leaf drooped, | 


application a~ hartshorn, would be equally efficacious. 





Agricultural Societies, Improvements, &c. 

The following circular was addressed to the Corres. 
ponding Secretary of the Agricultural Society of this 
_county. We publish it in the hope that it may elicit 
useful discussion on the subject of the inquiries. We 
have answered them, by sending the Society a volume 
of the Farmer, to which we refer its members for a fund 
of information, which cannot fail to be of essential 
service in making known to them a great variety of 
valuable practices and useful implements in husbandry, 
which are not in common use: 


Medina C. H., Medina County, Ohio, 
September 12th, 1839. 


Sir :—Having recently formed an Agricultural Soci- 


| ety in this county, I am instructed by its Board of Offi. 


cers to correspond with eminent agriculturalists, for the 
purpose of eliciting information to aid us in our enter- 
prise. Will you be so kind as to inform me the result 
of your observation, as it regards County Agricultural 
Societies? Have they produced any results by which 
the agricultural interests of the county in which t 

have been in operation, have been advanced? If so, 
how can they be best managed, to produce those results ? 
Have premiums been of much advantage? If so, what 
kind, in your opinion, will be the best to award—money, 
medals, or diplomas? If there be, within your know- 
ledge, agricultural implements possessing superior ex- 


|| cellence to those in common use, please inform me how 


and where tley can be obtained. Also, if there be, 
within your knowledge, any species of agricultural pro-’ 
duct, (suited to our climate) not in common use, that 
| yields a large profit to the producer; or if you know of 
| any peculiar method of husbandry, not in general prac- 





| fact, Sir, any information that will be of general inter. 

‘lest or utility to agriculturalists, will be thankfully re- 

ceived and cheerfully reciprocated whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
U. H. Peak, Cor. Secretary, 

Medina Co. Agricul. Soc. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 
The Silk Business. 
J. Buet, Esq.—Dear Sir-—You are aware that I am 
strong in the faith that this country will ere long, not 
‘| only supply her own wants in the article of raw silk, 
but have a large surplus for Europe. You are also 
| aware that I have given much attention to the subject; 
in fact, have devoted my whole time to it forthe last 
'| nine years, and that I have plantations for making silk, 
'| and factories for working it, and that thousands are 
| now engaged in the same pursuit. Well, sir, notwith- 
| standing all this, we have daily accounts of persens who 
| assert that the whole affair of silk culture is a “ bum. 
bug.” Almost every paperI take up, has something 
of the kind, intimating that all the exciteme it on the 
subject at present, is merely for the sale of trees, spec- 
ulation, &c., and advising all within their influence to 
have nothing to do with it—that “ we cannot raise silk 
in this country, and that it is preposterous to think of 
it.’ May Task you, sir, to permit me the use of your 
|| columns to discuss the matter with any or all who 
|| make those assertions? My object is, to have the 
‘| question settled beyond a doubt, and if any of the doubt- 
| ers will favor us with the grounds of their unbelief in 
\| our ability to raise silk, or that we shall not in ten years 
'| supply our wants, at least from our soil, I pledge my- 
self to examine the subject fully, and if I cannot an- 
ewer them, will confess that I have been deluded and 
have deluded others into the belief, that we can raise 
silk on our farms, and to more profit than any other 
agricultural production, cotton not excepted. I will 
now assert that we can raise silk cheaper than France 
or Italy, in any part of our country from Maine to 
] Mexico, of a quality equal to any in the world; and 
| shall estecm it a favor to all whoare engaged in the 
| business, in fact to the country at large, if any of your 
numerous readers will, in reply to this, state why we 
cannot do it, orif they cannot refute the above, then 
why we shall not seriously engage in the cultivation of 
| raw silk for exportation. SamveL WHITMARSH. 
Northampton, Mass, Aug. 8, 1839. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Wheat Crop of Ontario County. 

Mr. Tucker—As much speculation and opinion has 
been indulged and advanced relative to the Wheat 
crop of this fertile county, I offer for the considera. 
tion of your readers, the speculations of a citizen, who 
has resided within it, for the most part of thirty-five 
years, who thinks himself competent, from his particu. 
lar acquaintance with its territory, its agriculture and 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 











{| we have for the crop of 1839, at an average of 15 
, bushels per acre, 750,000 bushesls, or at an average of 


12 bushels per acre, 600,000 bushels, of which we 
want to eat 270,000 bushels, and for sced 63,600 bush. 
els, in the whole to be eaten and sown 333,000 bushels; 
leaving for sale, at an average of 15 bushels per acre, 
417,000 bushels,or at 12 bushels per acre, 267,000 bush- 
els. From which many think five per cent, should be 
deducted, for shrinkage of berry by rust and otherwise. 
From my own knowledge much of the wheat will fall” 





the crop recently harvested, to come to something near | 
an accurate conclusion of its extent. The area of this || 
county is about 396,000 acres, of which by the State 

census of 1825, there were improved 183,351 acres; by 
the same census of 1835, there were 231,676 acres,and 
by the same ratio, it is supposed, the present quantity 
of improved land is about 251,000 acres, of which 
the crop of 1838, owing to divers reasons, was sold, at 
a large, unusal price, a much greater protion of the im. 
proved land than ordinary, was sown to winter and 
spring wheat in the fall of 1838, and spring of 1839, 
According to the opinion of many intelligent farmers, 
one-fifth of the improved land was thus occupied.— 
Admitting this to be so, it follows that 50,000 acres 
was in wheat; and from the same sources of informa. 
tion, 1 come to the conclusion, that it will average 
from 12 to 15 bushels to the acre ; most persons think. 
ing the least quantity the most accurate, my own opin. 
ion, without specifying reasons, is with those thinking 





15 bushels per acre nearest the average. Take the lar. 
gest quantity per acre,and we have 750,000 bushels, or 
the least quantity, and we have 600,000 bushels, as the 
crop which is much less than I supposed was raised | 
before making any calculation. 





Finding myself thus disappointed in my expectation i 
of the extent of the crop raised, I felt some curiosity || 
to find out how much this county could probably sell, | 
without looking for contingencies, such as the failure | 


or injury to the next crop; and my mode of arriving at || 
this result is based upon the wants of the present pop. || 
ulation and the quantity that will be required for seed. | 


To illustrate—the population of Ontario county by the | 


census of 1825 was 37,422; by that of 1830, it was || 


40,167, and by that of 1835, it was 40,870; and by the | 
ratio between 1825 and 1835, in 1839 it should be | 
42,249, but probably, owing to the emigration from 
the county for the last four years, being less and the | 
addition of a large number of laborers introduced upon 
public improvements at present progressing within it; 
the number may be said to be 45,000. I assume the 
last number as the nearest correct, which are to be fed 
out of the foregoing crop, which population I suppose 
may be devided into about 4,500 families of ten in || 
number, undoubtedly some more in number and some 
less, (sufficiently accurate for calculation,) who will | 


consume, in the opinion of many well informed persons, || 


for the year. If so, they will eat up 270,000 bushels 


recently to the rearing of stock, or in other words, 
more cattle, or from the opinion of many of them, | 


that there is too great a proportion of the improved | 
land, annually under the plough, there is not as much 





near the quantity for this estimate. 
that one-sixth of the improved land will be sown to 
wheat this fall or in round numbers 42,000 acres. And 
on canvassing opinions among farmers, I find they 
sow from one to two bushels to the acre, according to 
the soil, I therefore take one and a half bushels for 
seed to the acre, which gives me 63,000 bushels for 
the seed. From much inquiry, I have formed the 
opinion, that there is not iu the county over 50,000 
bushels ef the crop of 1838 on hand: about enough 


to bread its population ten weeks, and none too much || 
to be always retained for contingencies. 


To sum up; 





it is found by the foregoing premises: 


|| Mr. Thorburn. Who would not pay fifly cents for two 


| raising a large and prolific kind of corn, to get ripe as 
|| early asthe small golden corn; and still more than 


/all? 


| stalk the same as any corn. 

. | the same day, is now glazed. 
five bushels in each family per month, or 60 bushels |! 
ears of corn to make one bushel of shelled corn.— 
of the crop. For some cause, probably owing to the | 
farmers of this county, turning their attention more || 


|, and commision $1,00 per bushel for selling, and it 


‘le ves 860 fit bushel. 
winter wheat sowing this fall as the last; but to be || aves $60 profit on a bushe 


I will assume | 


| we consider the great extent of territory, over which it 





short, from three to ten pounds the bushel, in weight, 
and probably the deduction claimed is reasonsble. If 
so, in the one case, we have 396,150 bushels, and in 
the other, 243,650 bushels of wheat to sell. As to 
what it is worth per bushel, or may be, I will not at. 


| tempt to speculate, but leave it for the consideration of 


the buyers as well as sellers, AGRICOLA. 





Farly Canada Corn. 

Mr. Tucker—I have raised the Canada Corn in my 
garden for several years for early use. August 10th, 
1838, I picked a few ears that had then ripened for 
seed, which I supposed I planted May Ist, but ascer- 


tained some 8 or 10 days after,that through mistake, I | 


had planted some of the same picked later, when the 
whole was ripe. I then, about the 10th of May, plan. 
ted the ear picked August 10th, the first planting hav. 
ing the advantage in soil and location, and more root at 
the time, was not as much injured by the cold and 
wet of June, as the other. ‘The first planting tasseled 


in June, (I did not note the day I first saw them.) I 
| saw silk, July 4th—had corn fit for boiling, I presume 


July 24th—the first picked was the 26th—on the 28th 
or 29th June corn was abundant of the lastest plant. 
ing, and to.day, Aug. 22d, I have picked the whole for 
seed and grinding, and find the last planting as sound 
and ripe as the first. I have preserved seed from both 
for future use. Respectfully Yours, 
Harry ALLEN. 
Honeoye Falls, Monroe Co. N. Y. 





Charity Tree Corn. 
Mr. Tucker—I have planted this season, some of 
the Charity Tree Corn. The seed was purchased of 


ears of corn, for the pleasure and for the profit of 


all that, to see so many stalks branch from one kernel, 
and large ears of ripe corn standing on the top of them 


But sad to relate, I planted mine in the same ficld 
with the Dutton corn, and it has so metamorphosed it, 
that I think from all appearances, now the 28th of 
August, that the ears are setting on the side of the 
The Dutton corn, planted 


It will take about 250 of those southern China 


That corn could not have"been worth over $1,50 per 
bushel in New-York, adding transportion from the 
south. Now, then, at two shillings per car, a bushel of 
shelled corn would come to $62,50; deduct cost $1,50 


It is difficult to tell exactly how much of this corn 
was sold for sced. But I should think that one thou. 
sand bushels would be a rcasonable estimate, when 


was circulated. If so, it makes a profit to the seller in 
the neat little sum of $60,000. 

We farmers do not care so much about being hoaxed 

in that way, provided, as we were assured, that all the 

| profits will be used for charitable purposes. I think, 

| that we, the doners, are entitled to a published state. 

| ment of the manner in which the money is used.—- 


| Wonder if I can get my son educated in the Seminary 








that will be reared and supported with a part of the 
i funds ? 


A gentleman of credibility in Buffalo last 





—_— 


winter showed me an ear of this corn, from which a 

part of the corn was missing, that he said had been 

sid « ut at one shilling per kernel. L. C. 
Darien, Genesee Co. Aug. 28th, 1839. 





Diseases of Horses, &<, 


Mr. Tucker—I see a great many cures for disorders 
in cattle and horses, in your Genesee Farmer, The 
Ringbone is a great plague to horses, which is easily 
cured. ‘Take one oz. of camphor, one oz. of oil of spike 
one oz. of hartshorn, and one oz. of spirits of turpentine 
—put these in a phial and shake it well; when it is ft 
for use, put it on the foot above the ring, and rub it with 
the finger till it comes to the skin. It will take a week 
to use it on one foot, which it will cure, be he ever so 
lame or long standing, but the ring will remain. 

To Cure Scours in cattle or horses: take the seed of 
the narrow-leaf dock—(it has a yellow root)—and give 
them a handfull of the seed in their feed. It will stop 
it immediately, be it ever so severe. Or take a tea. 
spoonful of pulverised red chalk, and give it to a beast, 
and it will cure. I had a spring colt, sick with the 
scours, and I made inquiries of several old people about 
it; they knew nothing for it; I took my own remedy, 
I took a handfull of the dock seed and steeped it in the 
mother’s milk, and poured about a gill down the throat, 
and it cured it at once, 

A Cure for the Blind Staggers in a horse. When. 
ever you perceive it, bleed them well in the spur veins, 
and physic them well with tamarack, which will soon 


cure him.—I am yours, 
Avexanner M’Dovea.. 
Wampsville, August 26, 1539. 





The Silk Culture, . 

Extract of a letter from Henry Doll, Esq., of Shrews. 
bury, Pa., to the Editor of the Genease Farmer, da. 
ted August 7th, 1839. 

* As I am now writing, perhaps it would not be al. 
togther uninteresting, to say something in relation to the 
silk and mulberry in our neighborhood. We com. 
menced cultivating the mulberry about three years 
since, and have been feeding worms in a small way ever 
since, with a view of acquiring a knowledge of the ha- 
bits of the worm, as a preparatory step to the further 
prosecution of the silk culture. We have had strong 
prejudices to contend with, but they have nearly subsi- 
ded. The mulberry speculatition, which now prevails, 
and the high prices given for the morus multicaulis 
trees, have contributed to wake up the minds of the 
farmers to inquire into the business, and the result has 
been, they are convinced of its importance as a collat- 
eral branch of rural economy, and appear very much 
disposed to embark in the grand national enterprise. 1 
cannot conceive why we may not become one of the 
greatest silk-growing countries in the world. It appears 
truly very surprising, that there should be such a simul- 
taneous movement throughout the country, to enter up- 
on the culture of silk. Is not the hand of Providence 
upon it? 

‘« We have now growing in our village and neighbor. 
hood, about 40,000 of the morus multicaulis in a very 
flourishing condition—cuttings five, and roots upwards 
of seven feet, of this year’s growth. Cuttings havo 
been sold for sixty cents, and roots, as high as $1,25.— 
In all probability trees will be much higher in price the 
ensuing fall, than they were last. We shall not be 
able to supply the demand among us. Our number of 
trees may appear small, when compared with others, but 
it must be recollected, that we began when compara- 
tively little was known among us, as to their cultivation 
and preservation during the winter; and the consequence 
was, we lost nearly our whole summer's crop, by 
not securing them properly during the winter season.” 





——_——_——— 








In Germantown, the leaves of the mulberry are 
made into delicious pies! in another place they re 
dried as a substitute for Young Hyson Tea! and it 1s 
said that a down-easter is making paper of them.—{ New 
England Farmer. | 
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CARPENTER’S HARVESHING MACHINE. 


{Fig- 41) 












G. G. & C. G. Carpenter, have had in successful 
operation during the past harvest, a machine for secur- 
ing grain, of which the above cut presents a front 
view. 

This machine cuts, thrashes, cleans the grain at 
one and the same time. It cuts a swath 84 feet wide 
as fast as the team travels, whether quick or slow.— 
Four good horses are sufficient to propel it. The mo. 
tive power is taken from the hind wheels of the car, 
and by a series of gearing communicated to the several 
operating parts. Eight steel cradles attached to a belt, 
revolve in an eliptic close above the teeth projecting in 
front, and so rapidly that the centrifugal force at the 
point of the curvature, throws the grain upon a fevolv- 
ing apron which carries it to the thrasher. The straw 
is taken from the thrasher by rotary rakes and carried 
over a grate up an ascent of forty-five degrees and dis- 
charged into the open air. The grain falls from the 
thrasher into a box below, and in its descent is separa. 
ted from the chaff by a fan situated immediately below 
the concave. The, spurs represented on the left hind 
wheel, sink into the earth and prevent it from sliding 
on the ground when the machine is in operation. 


To the Public. 

We have witnessed the operation of ‘ Carpenter’s 
Hlarvesting Machine” during the past harvest, and 
cheerfully recommend it to the favorable consideration 
of the farming community. We saw it operate upon 
the farm of Mr. Whiting Merry in thig town, in wheat 
that yielded at the rate of thirty bushels to the acre.— 
We will state few facts from which the public can judge 
of its manifold advantages. ‘The machine was drawn 
by two yoke of oxen anda span -of horses, and cut at 





the rate of two acres in an hour, the waste upon the 
ground being much less than under the ordinary meth. 
od of cradling. The wheat was partially lodged, so 
that the machine could not well go round the piece, it 
therefore “carried its swath.” The team worked 
easily and without being worried, the draught being in 
a straight line: the whole power of the team is applied 
to its legitimate use ; whereas, the loss by drawing in a 
circle, as is the case withthe commion thrashing ma. 
chine, is estimated at nearly one third. It may be 
proper to state, that the field was free of stumps, logs 
and large stones, which is necessary to its profitable 
action. We look upon this invention, as relieving the 
farmer from the principal burthen and risk of raising 
wheat, as it will perform the labor of harvesting in so 
short a time that the risk of weather is scarcely to be 
counted—the labor of binding, stacking and carrying to 
barns entirely obviated—the waste from moving the 
grain from the bundle to the stack and from the field to 
the barn, is entirely saved, and the straw and chaff left 
to fertilize the land that produced it. The large barns 
which have been growing into favor may be dispensed 
with, and the farmer be prepared at all times to take ad. 
vantage of the market by having his grain ready for 
instant delivery. (Signed) Whiting Merry, William 
Lawson, H. Hollenbeck, George H. 8. Rogers, D. 
McKenzie, Caledonia ; James R. Clark, Orange Dean, 
jr. John McNaughton, Wheatland ; David McVean, 
J. P. Brown, P. McNaughton, J. B. Stillson, Henry 
Tarbox, John Fonger, William McCandlish, George 
W. Harris, Daniel L. McLean, Duncan McNaugh. 
ton, Henry Killam, Caledonia; George P. McKay, 
Peter Elyea, John Clunas, George Haver, Wheatland ; 





John McArthur, David Dorris, Henry Watkins, Jo. 








seph Woodhull, Lewis H. Joy, Gabriel Horton, Cale. 
donia ; Lebbius White, Mumford ; Caleb White, Chas. 
B. Smith, Amos Smith, Hugh McColl, D. S. Pierce, 
G. C. Johnson, B. Dodge, Simon McKenzie, Cale. 
donia ; Samuel Berkett, John McKenzie, Simon Mc- 
Kenzie, Peter McNaughton, John McLean, B. Birrel, 
Wheatland ; William Blair, Joslyn Hutchinson, Wm. 
H. Munson, William H. Brown, J. Phelps, Hiram C. 
White, Daniel C. McNaughton, James Blair, Walter 
Craig, Caledonia. 


I have attended Carpenter’s Harvesting Machine 
through all the past harvest, and I am satisfied, that 
wheat yielding twenty or thirty bushels per acre, can 
be cut, thrashed, and partially cleaned at the expense of 
fifty cents per acre. Also, from the peculiar manner 
that the power is applied to the machinery, it is not 


liable to get out of repair. 
Srernuen Merry. 


Wheatland, Monroe Co., Sept. 9th, 1839. 
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Turneps after early Potatoes. 


After digging early potatoes, plough and harrow the 
ground, or go over it with the cultivator, which is the 
most expeditious method, if you have one, then sow 
turnep seed, and if the season be favorable you will ob- 
tain a good crop. We have reference to potatoes of a 
very early kind, when the whole piece is dug early for 
the market. . 

For late sowing, the Early Garden Stone turnep 
should be preferred to the common English, as the for- 
mer is much earlier and when sowed late will produce 
the larger crop.—When these turneps are sowed quite 
late and attain only one-third or one-half the usual size, 
they are of excellent quality and keep much better 
than when fully grown. If packed in sand or pure 
earth in casks, they will keep good till May.— Yankee 
Farmer: 
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From the New England Farmer. 
Notices of Farms, 


otice of improvements on the Farm of Col. Abel 
es ie. Concord, Mass. 

The traveler who has been accustomed to pass from 
Boston to Concord by the old road or turnpike, has 
without doubt, noticed the large tract of meadow 
lands south.east of the village, which a few years ago 
was an unproductive waste, or large portions of it, and 
still there remains much to be subdued; yet those who 
have an eye upon agricultura] improvements, must 
have observed with pleasure, that every year encroach. 
ments have been made upon these unproductive grounds 
by the hands of the cultivator; and the land which was 
considered nearly worthless, producing nothing but al- 
ders, dogwood, branches, skunk cabbage and other use. 
less trash, is now burdened with heavy crops of grass, 
corn, oats, &c. 

Passing up the turnpike from Lexington to Concord, 
we were struck with the vast difference between that 
which had been subdued, and that which was in its 
natural state, as they were divided only by a ditch.— 
Finding this part of the meadow belonged to Col. 
Moore, we called upon him, and were politely asked to 
look over his farm. He owns a large tract of this 
meadow, which with some dry, gravelly hills to the 
north, amounts to abont 230 acres, all in one body. 
He informed us that he had 30 acres of reclaimed 
meadow, which for a grass or any other crop, he was 
not afraid to compare with any 30 acres in the county 
of Middlesex, that might be sclected from one ora 
dozen different farms. This we thought to be a strong 
assertion, but from what we saw of his grounds, and 
the crop secured in the barn, cannot see how it is possi- 
ble to obtain larger crops than he has. He cut last 
year from 84 rods of this meadow, by dctual weight of 
well made hay, 3805 Ibs., and is confident that he has 
taken this year at the rate of 4 tons per acre. He has 
also raised atthe rate of 90 buShels of corn to the 
acre. We have never seen a more promising field of 
ruta bagas, or finer oats than were growing at the pre- 
sent time on his place. His meadows are thoroughly | 
ditched, which were done without any expense to him, 
as the laborers were glad to do the work for the peat 
which they dug from them. ‘The cuts are from 4 to 5 
feet deep: the sides are sloped to the water and laid 
down to grass: the passage for the water is but about 
a foot wide; the ditches in this way are easily kept 
free, and the edges are not continually falling in. The 


EE 





drains are mostly open as there is no stone near to fill | 
them, and the different sections are connected by | 


wooden bridges. The manner of bringing the mead- | 
ows into cultivation has been, after ditching to extract 

the bushes, paring the hammocks, turning the sod, and 

carting on gravel. His gravel and loam is near at 

hand: 4 loads to the square rod is spread upon the sur- 

face of the turned sod, to which is added a good dress. 

ing of compost, and the ground is ready after harrowing, 

for the grass seed or for any other crop. 

Col. Moore has lately put up a commodious and 
substantial barn, 80 feet by 40, with 23 feet posts; 
which his increased crops have made necessary to erect, 
with a cellar under the whole, having solid split stone 
walls, and split stone supports for the cross timbers.— 
The cellar has two entrances on the south of sufficient 
width to admit a cart; this is the most valuable part of 
the barn, as it affords ample room for manure ; 4 fine 
warm apartment for his breeding sows in the winter; 
a secure place for his roots, and for his carts,ploughs, &c. 

He has another barn devoted exclusively to grain; 
and another still for hay. 

His wheat crop has succeeded very well this season : 
the variety raised, the Tea wheat. 

Col. Moore has the Berkshire and Mackey pigs, and 
raises many of a mixed breed for sale, which bring a 
high price. Among his breeding sows, he has one that 
has raised nine litters of pigs, and never had less than 
ten at one time, and sometimes more, but always 
brought up just ten: she is now in a fair way to have 
the tenth litter, and it would be a great pity that she 
should have less than her usual number, or be less suc- 
cessful, so that it may be said, she has brought up 100 
pigs at 10 litters; she ought then to be excused from 
further service. 

We will forewarn those farmers who are about to 
improve their peat meadows and other grounds, that if 
they persevere they will be involved in some expenses 

which if they were neglected, might be saved. We 
allude to the erection of barns for hay and grain ac- 
commodations, for cattle, &c. We have heard com. 
plaints from a number of good farmers on this score— 
they say their barns are not sufficient for their increased 
products ; that they have been adding from time to time 
a little piece or a sinall building, and now they shall be 








obliged, though reluctant, to “pull down and build 
bigger,” that they may have room where to bestow 
their hay and their grains, &c. ‘That nothing worse 
than this may befal them, is our hearty wish. J. B. 
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From the Franklin Farmer. 
We are much indebted to the writer for the following 
communication on subjects of great importance to our 
readers ; and shall be still further obliged by his com. 
pliance with his promise to coutinue the subject and 
apply his principles to the breeding of cattle. 


The proposition for a hog race is a novel and amus. 
ing one; but we have deemed it sensible and practical ; 
and believe the experiment would be well worth trying 
in view of ascertaining the results, which would go far 
to determine the relative abilities of various breeds of 
swine to travel best with the least loss of flesh. 


On breeding Swine and Cattle. 


Travelling quality and description of the Berkshire 
tog Prepeeee method of testing the ability of 
various Breeds to travel and thrive at the same 
time. 

Burrato, N. Y. August 15th, 1839. 

To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer: 


Str :—Since my hasty note to you of 27th May, 
constant occupation, and much absence from home, 
has given me no time for the promised communication 
I then made on hog and cattle breeding, nor have I now 
that leisure for an essay on the subject, that its impor- 
tance demands. I might also well hesitate ere I took 
up the pen. knowing as I do, that your enterprising and 
enlightened State, has some far better qualified than 
myself to direct public attention on these points. But 
hoping that what I may forward, will be the means 
of inciting those so much better qualified to speak, on 
a matter so interesting to all breeders, I shall proceed 
witheut further preface to my subject, trusting that 
now it is broached, others will quickly follow and take 
precedence. 

As the article of pork is the greatest and most valu- 
able meat product of the United States, and by far the 
most generally kept and feed, I shall first take up the 
animal that makes it, premising that there are certain 
general rules in breeding the hog, that are applicable 
to cattle, and indeed, I believe, to every creature whose 
meat furnishes our tables, and from the feeding of 
which a more solid nutriment is made for carnivereus 
man. ‘The internal organization of animals, is too 
minute to enter into the consideration of the breeder, 
and I will also frankly confess, my own ignorance of 
what constiutes the precise difference of thrift, between 
two animals on the same keep, and under the same 
circumstances, but would remark, in passing, that at 
present I am of opinion, it must be mainly owing toa 
superior power of concocting, and distributing for its 
nourishment, the food taken into the stomach, and also 
a more quiet disposition. 

I have ever remarked, that a hog that fattens kind. 





ly, possesses a deep wide chest, and carries groat 
thickness through the shoulders, and that the reverse 
points, constitutes the animal, that it is utterly impos. 





sible to put flesh upon; in selecting fatners therefore, 
my eye 1s first set there. The point being satisfactory 
settled, I turn to the hams, and as this is the most valu. | 
able part of the ineat, they cannot be too thick. We 
next examine the barrel, and the thicker, deeper, and 
longer that is, the more side pork, which after the ham 
and shoulders, is the next in request, but in secking 
length, great care should be had to avoid bollow backs, 
which in a young animal, is unpardonable. We have 
now the essentials; then follows the utmost possible 
fineness of head, car, and tail, thin hair and rind, and 
legs as small as can hold up their great superstructure, 
the body. If the meat then be fine grained, with a 
proper itermixture of fat and lean, and well flavored, 
we have now the perfect hog, an animal that keeps 
quiet, feeds kindly, and comes to early or later maturi 
ty, as best suits the interest of the owner. 

All these points, with the exception of length of 
body and a sufficiency of lean meat, the improved 
China has, and the high bred Berkshire more nearly | 
approaches, than any other hog I have ever seen, and 
I believe that I have pretty thorougly examined all the 
races that have been yet imported into America, and 
several that have not, I should also add to his other | 
good qualifications, that the Berkshire carries much 
more muscle in his meat than other races, it is conse- 
quently leaner, and therefore more desirable, and when 
butchered at a proper age, is very succulent and tender. 
Ihave also found the offal of these superior breeds, 
much lighter in proportion than in the common hog, 
which again adds greatly to their value. Possessing as | 
the Berkshire does, so many good qualities in so great || 
perfection, together with his high weights, no wonder | 
that he has become so immensely popular in the south || 
and west, and I pronounce him of all others, the best 
adapted, in my humble judgment, to that part of our | 
country. 1] 

We now come to a scrioug, objection to the improved || 
breeds, which seems to have iinmediately taken pos- | 
session of the minds of many at first sight of their || 











thick, solid flesh, and fine bones, but which 1 hope to | 





show, has been hastily adopted, and withou 
fair experiment of their powers on this nece 
In many parts of the country the farmer 
his hogs at home, because he is so far inland, that th 

cost of transportation of the pork, would equal its Sales 
when arrived in market—he is therefore under the om 
cessity of driving them some three to five hundred 
miles before butchering. Well then, inasmuch as the 
Berkshire’s legs are not as long as a crane’s, his nose 
like a pick.axe, and his back sharp enough te saw 

white oak railin two ata single pass, he cannot 
be driven. But gentle reader, did you ever try him 7 
If not, myself and others in this vicinity have, and 
were we sporting men, would gladly back a promisey 

ous drove of Berksire shoats for one hundred miles er 
any distance above that, against any stilted legs the 
country could produce. Fora few miles the stilts if 
put to it, I grant would beat, but for a hundred or more 
though carrying little else than hair, rind, gristle, offal 
and bone, they would be found in the rear. And why 
should not the Berkshire drive? Look at him as he 
stands with outstretched length and head erect, and 
notwithstanding his great tendency to fatten, he has 
something of the noble blood horse shape and confor. 
mation, which toa Kentuckian. makes it more easy to 
— the wherefore of his good travelling 
points. 

There is the full, deep, powerful chest,that gives his 
heart and lungs room to play, and constitutes his wind 
—there is the thick, strong, clastic muscle—there are 
the fine, hard, ivory bones, and thero is the proud, in. 
domitable aristocracy of spirit, that when called upon 
in the contest, gives him the will to strive, and the 
power to come off victorious. I have witnessed many 
a battle between the Berkshire and common hogs 
when herding together, and though the former was 
often much the sinallest, he almost invariably flogged 
his opponent by real bull dog endurance—and since also 
the remarks have appeared of his not being able to 
drive, I have feqaenliy ordered my young boar Black 
Warrior out to time, and found that he had the pace 
and endurance of a war-horse. I will also give anoth. 
erexample. I once purchased a lot of about forty 
head of Berkshires, consisting of the pig from a fort- 
night old, to the heavy sow at least three months gone 
in pig. It was midsummer, the weather excessively 
hot, and though the way was but a continued up hill 
and down, over a gravelly and stony road, they accom. 
plished it, fifty miles in five days, without the slightest 
accident, not a single lagger, and without showing 
fatigue. ‘This is at the rate of ten miles per day, 
which I understand is about the average of driving the 
common hog, on the softer and more level roads at the 
south.west, making a course that is at least two or 
three miles a day in their favor. In fine, this is a mat- 
ter that the breeders of Berkshires will not #0 easily 
conceive, and though the requisite with them is pork, 
not speed, still I should not be surprised to read in the 
spirited pages of the Franklin Farmer, within three 
months a regular challenge to drive dark Berkshhires 
against White Long Legs, streaked or blue, for a pair 
of good pork hams aside, half forfeit, play or pay, ona 
hundred mile course, loss or gain of flesh to be consid. 
ered as taking or losing in distance during the perfor- 
mance, coupled with an offer to give something in 
the start. 

But badinage aside, driving is an affair of no small 
consequence to the inland farmer, and for his encour- 
agement in breeding a heg suitable in all respects for 
him, I propose to the first town or county in Kentucky 
that will adopt the plan, the prizes below under some- 
thing like the following general regulation, subject to 
such amendations,as a committee appointed by the State 
Agricultural Society, shall think proper to adopt. 


For the shoat a yearling past, that does his hundred 
miles in the best time, without apparent fatigue, to 
start in fair store order, the prize of a Berkshire boar 
and two sow pigs. 

For the second best do., a pair of male and female 
Berkshire pigs. For the third best do., either a boar 
or sow pig, at the option of the winner. The per- 
formance of the one hundred miles, less or more, to be 
thus decided. For every pound on the hundred gain 
of the animal on the route, five miles to be added there- 
for, the same as if he had done that distance more 
than the prescribed course, and of every pound in the 
hundred loss of the animal on the route, five miles to 
be deducted, the same as if he had fallen short that 
distance. ‘The principle of the best performance 
would be thus illustrated. Suppose four shoats are 
entered, weighing each two hundred pounds, all arrive 
at the winning post in exactly the same time. They 
are weighed, thé first is found to have gained three 

unds on the route, the second just holds his own, the 
third has lost one pound, and the fourth two pounds, 
the performance would then be adjudged thus: No. 1 
has travelled one hundred and seven and a half miles 
—No. 2, one hundred miles—No. 3, ninety-seven and 
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a half miles, and No. 4, ninety-five miles—the three 
first therefore take the prizes. That this would be any 
thing like a fair tariff of weights and distances, I can. 
not say; those more conversant with the business of 
driving would better judge. I only state this for the 
purpose of carrying out the illustration. 

To many, at first thought, a proposition of this na- 
ture may appear trifling and unworthy of consideration, 
but let them reflect, that by making an annual trial, 
an improved race of hogs may thereby be grown up, 
that would drive well, and at the same time thrive, and 
that Kentucky may already be in possession of a con- 
siderable number of native animals, that with a little 
judicious crossing and selecting, would prove just the 
thing for her. How greatly and how easily would her 
wealth be thus increased, and what an advantage 
would it be to her enterprising stock breeders? One thing 
about it, there could never be any objection to a pig 
drive on my plan, as in the race course, as at present 
regulated, on the. score of inhumanity, for the reason 
that gain in flesh counts in the distance, and kindness 
and attention to the animal on the part of the driver, 
after its own intrinsic merits, would be the requisites 
inost likely to win the prize. 

My communication being already too long, I shall 
reserve what I was going to add on breeding and feed. 
ing for another missile, and will then state the causes, 
why the Berkshires have so frequently fallen below the 
weights at which they are advertised to attain, and 
cause so much disappointment in that respect. The 
eastern piggeries can show several noble hogs, mea. 
suring from the tip of his snout to the root of the tail, 
five and a half to six anda half feet, girthing four to 
five and a half, and weighing four hundred and fift 
to seven hundred pounds, only in fair store order. I 
have several young ones waiting our stock sale, 10th 
September, for inspection, and a pair of which I in. 
tend as a present tothe man that I hope to see our 
next president, your distinguished Senator, Mr. Clay. 
I wil! guarantee that several of these with proper at- 
tention will weigh six to seven hundred pounds, when 
fully gown and well fattened, and perhaps overgo 
that, and there is not a really coarse point about them. 
These are greater weights than my own taste would 
select, but I understand that heavy hogs bring more 
per pound in market than small ones do with you, 
and that it is of consequence therefore for you to have 
them. I trust, however, that public opinion will yet 
change with you on this point. In the mean while, as 
nothing is easier, Iam somewhat enlarging my sizes 
to suit the west, but shall still keep for my own fancy, 
a few breeds that will be fine rather than large, and 
yet show a good deal in a small compass. Gentlemen 
then can have such a choiee as best suits their respee- 
tive tastes and locality. I wish also to state that, as so 
much black in the Berkshire is considered by some as 
objectionable, I am choosing occasionally lighter co. 
lors. My boar pig, Corn-Cracker, that I have reserved 
for one of my breeders, has as much white as black 
about him. ‘This was the original color as I understand 
of the Berkshires in England, and it was purely ac. 
cidental, Mr. Hawes first importing those so dark.— 
One of Mr. Lossing’s late importation has considerable 
white on him. Mr. Bement’s new young one, imported 
through Col. Williams, has quite as much white, if 
not more than black in his color. The Berkshire hog, 
like Durham cattle, shows his breed in other points 
besides color, this should be taken into consideration; 
they never having but a trifle less black than white in 
them, and more generally the biack predominates.— 
But of what consequence is color, if the animal be 
right? For my own part I dislike white, it always 
shows so dirty and yellowieh. Who quarrels with a 
tender surloin for being brown, or a haunch of venison 


because it is nearly black ? A. B. ALLEN. 





From the Yankee Farmer. 
Management of Horses. 

Desultory Observations on Breaking, Breeding and 
Managing Horses, and Treating some of their Dis- 
eases. 

To the Editor of the Frankliv Farmer :—I have of. 
ten thought that the horse was much neglected here, 
in comparison with any other stock. I do not speak of 
the race horse, which is not in my opinion, of any use 
to agriculturalists or farmers; but as being only the 
ineans of gratifying the national taste, rather more in- 
nocent or agreeable than the Bull fights of Spain. 
About forty years ago, horses were generally hand- 
somer and betterin Kentuckey, than they are now; 
but as soon as our attention was turned to raising 
mules, the horse was neglected. In Europe, horses 
were divided into three classes—the draught or work 
horse, including the carriage horse, the horse of burden, 
and the riding horse or poney. Draught or work horses 
must be of a strong make, tallerthan the others, and 
yet be active and supple in their movements-.--his 
height 15 er 1G hands, ‘The horse of burden, must be 








smaller, say 13 or 14 hands, and is preferred by many 
for his superior strength. ‘The riding or saddle horse, 
must be slender and e t inall his limbs and may 


be within 15 hands. It would be advantageous for every 
rich farmer to owna stud horse for his sole use, and of 





a strong breed of the draught and riding classes combin. | 


ed. If among his colts there should be a racer, as it 
might happen, he would be sold as such and would be 


an extra profit without any risk, The stallion thus 
kept for the farm, and therefore limited to a certain || 


number of mares, would havea hardy and strong | 


progeny, far superior to the weak offspring of a worn 
out sire. The animal himself would preserve his 
strength a long time unimpaired and even be worked 
with great advantage to his owner.—The extreme plu- 
rality of mares, bred to one horse, is one of the causes 
of the degeneracy of horses. 


The choice of mares is still more important than that 


of the horsé; for many coltsresemble their dams more | : 
|| own experience. 


_horse whose stable was near a hog’s pen. He began to 


than their sires; and this is another cause of degencracy. 


| 
tT! 
| 


The education of horses, like that of men, begins in | 


their infancy. The care that is given tothe mare nat- 
urally enables a person to touch and caresss the colt it- 


easy to break to his .future labor. 
may be broke even at two years old, he should never be 
rode or worked until he is ran three ; the too early rid- 
ing or working a horse being a most pernicious prac- 
tice and cause of degeneracy, ‘To break a horse is too 
often an excuse for breaking his bones, but means 
nothing more than using the most proper means to ren- 
der him useful. At two years old he may be made to 
walk the ring by means ofa long leather line ina cir. 
cle. After having been thus practised in walking, 
give a length of line and use him te trot, taking care 
that his hind feet do not touch and cut his fore feet. 
All this may be done gently andif a blow seems to be 
necessary, letit be done witha whip, more in terror 
than effect and after the voice has failed to procure 
obedience. This may be practised twoor three times 
weekly. When the colt begins to understand what is 
wanted of him, then puta blanket on him with a girth 
during his exercise, thena light weight, increasing in 
proportion to time and strength or as he will be wanted 
asa beast of burden. Whentwo anda half years old, 
a boy may mount the colt, while he is walking the ring, 
but not as yet at large. When he has acquired a good 
trotting gait, take a longer line; and two persons are 
needed to learn him to gallop and leap over a_ loose 
pole, low at first and raise it higher by degrees. The 
work or draught horse need not practice leaping; in- 
stead of which, he must be taught the harnass and 
to pull light burdens, with small wheels, so as to ac- 
custom the colt to draw and to the noise; this last to 
be increased by degrees, so as not to scare him and 
moreover to use him not to be frightend at any noise in 
future. All this practising may last until the horse is 
at least three years old, at which age the back bone is 
strong enough not to be curved inward by the rider or 
weakened by overstraining in pulling. 


Town horses in Europe are always kept in the stable, 
fresh litter being spread every night for his bed and 
taken away inthe morning. He is fed withhay, straw 
and oats; the hay and straw are in bundles, the hay of 
20 or 25 lbs., the straw about 10 lbs. Rve straw is 
preferred. Both are put in the rack. Wet bran is 
sometimes mixed with oats. Perfect cleanliness is kept 
in the stable; the horse is curried, brushed and combed> 
every day and taken to the river af least twice a week 
if possible to wash and bathe. In the country, horses 
are often fed with choped rye straw, and barley meah 
In France, the hay is made of different kinds of grasses 
unknown here, some of which contains more saccharine 
and nutrative matter than most of ours. Lately the 
potatoe has been tried and boiled for horses, perhaps in 
time of scarcity of grain. In England, carrots, Wind- 
sor beans, cakes of beets and other vegetables have 
been given tothem; the potatoe seems to have suc- 
ceeded well. ‘There is however, a difference of taste 
in animals, as in men; in this country, we can scarce- 
ly prevail upon them to eat any of those articles of food 
so much praised in Europe, such as turnips, ruta baga, 
pea pods, which are eaten generally any where else. 
A good work horse kept greedily on dry hay, will be 
stronger and fitter for hard labor, thana horse fed on 
green grass; and it is only when his system wants cool. 
ing, that he ought to be sentto pasture, and it would 
be more advantageous to farmers if their work horses 
were never put to pasture but keptina large stable yard 
and go in and out of the stable to eat. 


It is an error to suppose that the horses ought to 
brave the rigors ofall the seasans, as they do in their sa- 
vage state; in this, man or beast follows the dictate 
of nature and are not obliged to work, Civilization has 
changed or altered their constitgtion. 

The mare at least must be taken from pasture some 
time before foaling, for assistance is often necessary to 
the colt in the first days after birth, being subject toa 
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sort of dysentery besides that which is particularly 
called the colt distemper. The symptoms of it are a 
dullness of motion; a cough after some days ; the swell. 
ling of the kernel under the jaws, and lastly, a running 
atthe nose. The first remedy is bleeding. When there 
is a considerable discharge at the nose, fumigation is 
proper; makea bag of about 2} feet long and Jar, 

enough to admit half the head, with a string over the 








ears. Boil mullein and bran together, put them into 
the bag tolerably hot, so that the steam should penetrate 
into the mouth and nose of the animal and disengage 
allthe matter. The water of this may be given to 
him to drink with a little salt. Hay and bran must be 
his food. An abcess is sometimes formed in the ker- 
nel, for which an ointment of two yolks of eggs, mixed 
with turyentinc, may be used to rub the part and even 
fastened there as a plaster. The horse must be purged 
at the end of the treatment. 

I shall add one more observation, grounded on my 
I had a very good and handsome 





cough so as to make me think that he might have swal- 
lowed some feathers of the bens tiat perched in the hay 


self, which loses its shyness, and becomes gentle and || !oft. Not suspecting any other cause, I was at a loss 


Bat although he | 


to find it out, when one day going into the stable, I was 
struck with the bad smell of the hog’s pen, and conjec- 
turing that to be the cause, I removed the hog pen, and 
saw with great pleasure that my horse recovered from a 
cough thut threatened his life. 

When a horse is sick in winter, he must be covered. 
Every humane and reflecting person must rejoice at 
thejleaving off the fashion of cutting off the horse’s tail. 
It is clear that nature produces nothing in vain. The 
tail may be trimmed; but never forget that a horse, 
harrassed by flies, has no-other means than his tail, to 
brush them off and that it may prevent accidents, in 
keeping him to stand quict. 

A purge for a horse after distemper—the 8th part of 
one ounce to the 10th of Aloe Barbadoes dissolved in 
warm water. W. Menre.ye. 





From the Baltimore Patriot. 
*¢ We live and learn,’’ 


Isa saying which every day verifies. Who nas not 
seen and been pained atthe cruel punishment inflicted 
on a horse, who taking what is called the ‘studs,’ re- 
fuses to move an inch forward albeit he will ‘back’ more 
readily than is desired? Some time since a horse took 
the studs in one of our principal streets. He was, as 
the bystanders all agreed, remarkably stubborn. He 
was beaten, cruelly, unmercifully, and yet he would 
not ‘go” Hewas coaxed and paticd, but without ef. 
fect—there was no ‘go-along, inhim. It was distressing 
to see how he was whipped, now over the head; now on 
the back ; again on the knees; and every one was plea- 
sed, when a stranger, with a benevolent face and an in. 
telligent eye, interfered. 

‘That is all wrong,’ hesaid, ‘you must not beat that 
horse any more. He has already been punished too 
severely.’ 

‘ What are we to dothen?’ asked the drayman. ‘I 
have been here for two hours trying to get him along. 
Must I let the horse stand here all day ?” 

‘No,’ replied the gentleman, ‘the horse must go along, 
but without any more punishment.’ 

‘But he wont,’ sas on the drayman: 

‘O, yes, he will; he must. The horse, I say, must 

o. He has but a reasonable load, looks as if he is fed 
well, and he must go along.’ 

‘That is what I think,’ said the drayman. 

‘Very well, I have seen how they make jackasses 
move in South America, and they are reputed more 
stubborn than evenhorses. I shall, therefore make this 
horse go. Now get mea rope about twice as long as 
the horse.’ 

The rope was brought, and every body stood gaping, 
expecting, of course, that some hocus—pocus was about 
to be performea. The gentleman directed the rope to 
be tied to the horse’s tail, and passed between his legs 
out in front. He then took hold of it, and gave ita 
pull. The horse looked wild for an instant as if taken 
by surprige, and at the same time gave indications, by 
kicking behind, that he disliked the new mode of driv- 
ing. ‘The rope was pulled strongly, and the horse with a 
very quick motion, started off! The triumph was com- 
plete; one equare’s driving in this way enabled him to 
return to the old mode, and the drayman drove off 
‘amidst the shouts of the multitade.’ 

‘ We live and learn,’ may well be said——Here, by a 
very plain and simple expedient, a horse was cured of 
the ‘studs,’ but for the timely arrival of the strange 
gentleman, might have been the subject of cruel and 
continued punishment for hours longer. The cause cf 
humanity gained by it, and there was also a positive 
gain of ‘time, which is money.’ a 





Reméay for hard times—more ploughing on land 
banks, and less discounting in paper banks.—-N. E. 
Farmer. 
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Morus Malticaulis at Auction, 


tarday, Oct. 829, enmmencing at 10 o'clock, A. M. i® 

‘aon of Sto a oO putale strect, I shall sell at Auction, to 

the highest bidder. a superior lot of Morus Multicaulis Trees. The 

trees are in fine order ; of two years em, and will Do pets in 

bundles of 100 each. Farmers, and o interested will do well to 
be present. ootd-wt L. W. SIBLEY, Auct’:. 





AUCTION, 
Sale of Multicaulis Trees in Cleveland, Ohio, 


HE subseriber has determined, as the season hae now arrived for 
T one ane renee trees, to offer on Wednemlay, Oct. 
16th, for sa re Auction, 30,000 Morus Multicaulis trees which will 
be sold without reserve to the hi bidder. ee 
These trees are very full of branches and are from 2 to 6 feet high, 
and 4 great ion of them are from roots 2 years old. They 
will be put up in lots of 100 each to accommodate purchasers and 
can remain in the groand uatil the first of November, if desired, on 
paying ten per cent down, and balance of all sales to be id in cash 
on taking up of the wees, This will offer a very desirable opportu- 
nity to buyers. as will see part of the trees growing af the time 


nd all of h will be nted of the same variety. 
“— JAMES HOUGHTON, Agent, 
Cleveland City Seed Store. oct4w2@t 





For Sale. ¥ 
Multicaulis Trees, by the subscriber, at his 
6 000 ~ in the town of Gates. They are of the very 
best quality, and will be sold on liberal wee i. eprint letter, 
[post paid] or at his resideace- BRAINERD, 
Gates, October 2, 1839. wht" 





Farms for Sale. 


E. subscriber offers for sale, & Farm containing 440 acres, situa- 
co ia the town of Collins, Erie County, miles east of the 
village of Lodi, and 34 miles south of the city of Buffalo. The sur- 
face is undulating ; end mrp a deep sandy loam, Well adapted 
to grain or grass, admirably=well wa by durabie springs of pure 
water. 170 acres under good improvement, with commodious baild 
ings. The timber land w covered with a sense growth of Oak, 
Cheataut, Hemlock, White Wood, Cucumber, White Ash, Beach 
Maple, and a sprinkling of Pine. , 
weaty-five per cent of the purchase money will be required down, 
a lideral credit given for the residue. 

Also—a farm containing 450 acres situated in the town of New A\l- 
bion in the County of Cattaraugus, 24 miles from the village of Wa- 
verly, and 11 miles south-of Lodi. About 100 acres under improve 
ment, and well watered. The timber is principally Beach, Maple, 
Elm, Bass Wood, White Ash aod Butternut. This farm is peculi- 
arly ada JOSEPH PLUMB 


to grazin 
Lodi, oct5 wun 2t 


ne County, S ptember WW, 1839. 





Rohan Potatoes for Sale. 


HE subscriber is ready to receive orders for this valuable Potatoe, 
to be delivered after the first of Oct. price will be two 
dollars per bushel, or five dollars per barrel, delivered on the Canal 
if required. The quality of this Potatoe is so well established, that 
last spring many were sold at the seed stores for from 124 to 25 cents 
a piece. All communications for the Rohans will be promptly attend- 
to. RAWSON I ARMON, Jr. 
Wheatland, Monroe Co. N. Y. Sep. 20th, 1839. wfit-ml 





Notice. 


ay will be paid forany quantity of Peach and Plumb stones 
delivered at the Rochester Seed Store. M.B. BATEHAM. 
aug3l 





Morus Multicaulis. 


~| E. GIBBS & SON, who have been Mulberry and Silk Growers, 
e for several years at Troy, N Y. wishing to increase their ope- 
rations, have located themselves on Long Island, 5 miles south of the 
city of New York, and about 2 miles north of Fort Hamilton, on the 
west end of the Island, where the Steam Boats Monmouth, Wave, 
and Osirius, pass and repass daily’ They offer to sell a part of their 
Morus Multicaulis, Alpine and Expansa Mulberry Trees, from 20 to 
25,000 deliverable in November next. The trees are all growing in 
fine order, some of them are over 6 feet high, and very liberally bran- 
ched. Their genuineness will not be questioned by any one who 
will call and see them which will be attended with very little trouble 
or expense being so near the city of New York. 

They will be sold in lots to suit purchasers Likewise a fow thousand 
Bilk Worm's Eggs. consisting of Sulphur, Peanut, Long Grays and 2 
crop White ; and at the same place number of bushels of the celebra- 
ted Rohan Potatoe can be had. 


Any communication for us must be addressed to Brooklyn P.O. 
Long Island. 
Reference to Burdick & Wrght, 235, Front st. New York 
Brooklyn, Sept. 5, 1839. septl4- wPtm2t 





Miner’s Patent Pump. 


MOS MINER'S SUPERIOR PATENT PUMPS, for Wells or 
Cisierns, mancfactured by Dagget & Hanson, Jordon, Onon- 
daga County; for sale at Bush & Velie’s Store, Exchenge street 


Rochester, N. Y. G. C. MAURE 
Aug 4 wkmtf URER, Agent. 


Morus Multicaulis and Morettii. 
LLWANGER & ROGERS are pr 
any amount, for genuine Morus Multicaulis aud Morus Moret- 
ti; the orrettii are hardy, and will stand the winter in this country. 
Any persons living at « distance and wishing to purchase a large 
quantity to sell again, shall be supplied at the very lowest wholesale 
prices so as to admit of their selling at the same prices @@other per. 
aan by ee a very handsome profit. Also Silkk Worms Eggs. 
; . will su 


ly orders t tent fi in , 
Qantas Trea” harube V; any extent for every kind of Fruit & 


ines, Hardy Pi 
Greenhouse or Parlor Plants, ry kc ay Vues, Caene Beets, 


September and October is the time for planting Bulbous Roots in 
the open ground, such as —. &c. of which they have a very fine 
collection for sale. Cash paid for Grass Seed, Plum, Peach Stones, 


and Apple Pips. Greenhouse corner of Buffalo and Bophia-streets 
Rochester, N. Y. septl4-witf 





cpared to make contracis to 





Morus Multicaulis. 
HE subscriber is prepared to furnish Morus Multicaulixs (Mul- 
party) Trees, in large or smali quantities, delivered any time 
we fall after the first of October. ‘The trees will be ate | from 
aate, Layers and Cuttings, of thrifty growth and matured wood, 
- wi ay sold at prices in proportion to their size. October end 
as AS the most favorable months to transport them to the 
Ne ry > ne or into Canada, or in any direction where they must 
be one 2 — ye by water communication. All orders from a dis 
» by mail, should be sent early, (post paid,) addressed to 


July 27, 1829.-wom satin 2 -% N.Y 


THE GENESEE 





FAKMER 





Gilson’s Patent Straw Cutter. 


Tus Machine of which the annexed cut is a representation, has 
now been before the public about three years, and for its con- 
struction as a machine for cutting the various kinds of fodder its 
reputation stands unrivalled, and the Patentee and Manufacturers, 
challenge the world to produce a better article, when tiki: g into 
consideration its peculiar advantages—These are—lat. It is so con 
structed that by turning a crank it feeds itself, and cuts a uniform 
length ; 2d. By shifting small gear wheels the length of the cut is al- 
tered ; the length's usually applied-are three, viz : one inch, three. 
fourths, and half inch; but can be constructe:! so as to cut any re- 
required length ; 3d. It isso constructed that the cutting knives can 
be taken off and ground or otherwise sharpened, and again replaced 
with ease and precision. 
The increasing demand for this Machine has induced the Manufeec- 
turers to give its reputation a mors extended circulation, in order that 
those wishing to purchase Straw Cuttine Macnixes may know 
where the best article can be had at the reduced price of $20. This 
has induced the Makera to publish a few certificates. 


We the subscribers have been in the habit of cutting straw Ac for 
fodder and have found it extremely difficult to procure a machine 
suited to the varions tastes of different persons until we obtained 
one of Gitson'’s Patent, this machine is constructed in ench a 
manner that by opplyine the fodder and simply turning a crank it 
cuts uniform lengths. The knives cut on the principle of shears, and 
by the change of small gear wheels is in a moment made to cut dif 
ferent lengths ; it is compact and easily carried from place to place, 
and from its durability of construction and its adaptaton of general 
principle to the wants of the farmer and others wishing to cut fod- 
der, that we do most cheerfully reccommend said machine to tho no- 
tice and use of a generous and enlightened public. . 
John Dagget, Daniel Kenyon, Hiram verhill, AG Lamson, 
Lauson Pisk, Arcadia, Wayne Co. N. ¥Y.; Samuel 8 Perry, Stephen 
Brewster, Manchester, Ontario Co. N. Y. 


This may certify that I have been acquainted with Gilson’s Pa- 
tent Straw Cutter, having used several for the combination Line on 
the Erie Canal, I hereby reccommend s.id machine for cutting straw 
above any or all others that I have ever seen 


Newark Feb. 4,1839. (Copy.) —_—L. P. HUTCHINSON. 


To those wishing to purchase Straw Cutting Machines —It is now 
six or eight months since we purchased one of Gilson's Patent, and 
we do not hesitate to say that it has equalled our most sanguine ex- 
pectation, we therefore reccommend it to the public as the best ma- 
chine for cutting fodder with which we are acquainted. 

JOHN & G. LONGMUIR. 
Gilson’s Patent Straw Cutter is made and sold by Joseph Hall 
and Jonas B Gilson, (near the Acqueduct) Rochester, N. y : Gil- 
bert Jessup, Arcaida, WayneCo. N Y.; Harris & Wilcox, Auburn, 
Cayuga Co. N. Y.; John McVicar, Hemlock Lake, Livingston Co. 
New York . 

In addition to the above, for sale by M B Bateham Rochester {Seed 
Store) New York.; A L Smith, P. M. Weedsport, Cayuga Co. New 
York ; Remson & Pelhamus, Lyons, Wayne Co. New York ; El 
bridge Williams, Palmyra, Wayne Co. New York ; Stephen Brew- 
ster, Manchester, Ontario New York; John Pargo, I D Burgall, 
Geneva, Ontario Co. New York; A H Fairchild, P. M. North 
Bloomfield, Ontario Co. New York. 























For reference, in a:dition to the proceeding, Enquire of T D Gilson, 


| Plattsburgh, Clinton Co. New York; E B Fellows, Sennett, Cayuga 


Co. New York; P W Pulver, Palver’s Corners, Dutchess Co. New 
York ; John Dagget. J P Barth, L. P Hutchinson, Newark, Wayne 
Co. New York ; Austin Jessup, Harbor Creek, Erie Co. Pa. ; Miller 
and Kipp. Sherman, Chetauque Co. New York ; Di. E Simpson, 
Nassau, Renseacler Co. New York. 

For information respecting the Patent or in relation to making and 
vending. Address [Post Paid,} Jonas B Gilson, Rochester, Monroe 
Co. New York ; Samuel Gilson, Auburn, Cay Co. New York. 

Wanted immediately two or three well qual: and responsible 
persons, to act as Agents in the selling of Patent rights upon shares ; 
to such, a good chance will be given, good recomendations as to 
character &c. will be expected, Machinest’s would be preferred. 

Address as last mentioned. 

N. B. They also Manufacture M. 


utses for Stictne Potatoes, 
Turneps &c. 


sep 
Multicaulis, Alpine, and other Mulberries. 
M. PRINCE & Sons, proprietors of the Linnwan Nurseries 
near New York, are ready to receive orders to any extent for 
all the varities of Mulberries including the Chinese Multicaulis, Am- 
erican Multicaulis, raised from seeds, and very hardy, Expansa Ela- 
ta, Alpine, Canton, Broussa, Rose of Lombardy, Dandolo Pyramid- 
alie, &c., the six first named of which surpass ali others, and are pla- 
ced in rotation according to merit. The prices will be moderate and 
terms easy, and priced Catalogues will be sent to every one desirous 
of purchasing. Fruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green House 
Plaats, Bulbous Flower Roots, Field and Garden Seeds, Rohan Po- 
tatoes, &c. can be supplied, and priced Catalogus will be sent to ev- 
ery applicant. WM. PRINCE & SONS, 
Flushing, August 24th, 1839. aug3ist 











' Saxony Ewes, 
HE Subscribers will let fora term of years to responsible far 
mer, fifteen hundred Ewes, in lots of fifty or upwards, to be 
taken after weaning their lambs. 
These Sheep belong to the White Springs flock, which is well 
known to be as fine as any in the cauutry. 
Terms made known on application . either of the subscribers. 


OBERT ©. NICHOLAS, 
Geneva, July 6, 1200. -wIm JOUN NICHOLAS. 





— Business--Morus Multicaulis 
r E subscriber is ready to receive orders fi 

Morus Multicaulis Trees delivered this fall. ae 
ng in now, it Would be well for those 


who want, to apply ear 
Hon be well packed so as to be sent to any part of the United 


Having been extensively e in the culture of 8} 
‘ears, partioularly in the Boos in xb of the Morus Muttinet, some 
will be happy to give any information respecting the trees or f, ing 


a aoe, t may pe capes. 

tters | post paid) meet with immediate attention | 

dressed to EDWARD H. ARNOLW 
Burlington, New Jersey, 


Morus Multicaulis Tree Agency, 
yas subscriber now offers for sale some choice lote of the above 
Trees, warranted of the genuine kind. Also, some Brussa and 
Canton, now growing in different counties of this state, to be delj- 

vered in the fall, or on the ground as they now stand, viz‘ 
uyahoga county,......1 lotof......5,000 
4 seeee so oBDoee sree elo estoeses 

6000 ccc eO@cccccccccbocetccccccs 

BOO c 06s 000 6Osce ccceveld “ . yon 


Trees, 


As orders t. — 


aug3lwi7t* 





ee ee ** of 

aR. 0 ~tanbancr, Yew icape 
Se Saar Re ** +200 

In Portage county...+.+.+-1..."....., 20,000 
Rr an obec chad Bette #000 

Mc ceo cA@eccevecce webans eee ees. 6,000 

In Stark county +se+++++ ede ee. 4,000 
Doce OOcocccccscecceckecccccccecs 6,000 

In Cuyahoga and Portage counties: 
1 lotof Brusea... .3,000 1 lot of Canton... .3,000 

of cee ecco ee eB O00 | 1...%.. , 


ef *** Tih tir rTr 
Which will be sold in any quantity to suit purch y" 


’ 
ase he mot 
ces, with others, the particulars of which are not yet eed pri 
JAMB3 HOUGHTON, Agent. 
Cilevelaud City Store 
2" Persons who are desirous of disposing of the® trees throu, h 
my agency, are requested to forward particulars as early as pent 
ble, and business will be transacted on liberal terms, and agen- 
cies are solicited. Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 17-w3m-mit 


For Sale, 
FEW thousand of the Morus Multicaulis trees, by the subseri- 
ber, at his farm, near Fairportfin Perinton, will be offered for 
sale, in lots to suits purchasers, on liberal terms. Persons who can 
make it convenient to call and examine them on the premises are re- 
quested to do so, before purchasing elsewhere. All letters add 
to the subscriber shall receive prompt atteation. ZERAH BURR. 
Perinton, Sept. 5, 1839. septlatf 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
79 Barclay-street, New-York. 

T this old established stand, the subscribers take pleasure in 

announcing to the public, that they have made extensive ar- 

rangements to accommodate farmers in all articles connected with 

hu aay. via —Agnicultural implements, a full and fresh supply of 

Field and Garden ds, Fruit Trees, Durham Cattle, Chinese and 

Berkshire pigs, 10,000 Morus multicaulis Mulberry trees; Publica 
tions on Rural subjects, &c. 

Published here the Rural Library, 3. Ficet, editor,a few copies of 
Ist vol. for sale. The object of this work is to constitute a Library 
at the least possible expense. 2d vol., commencing with Professor 
Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture, with nearly 250 fine en- 
gravigas; subscription 3. Subscriptions received fer the Genesee 
Farmer, Cultivator, &c. &e. J. W. WEA TER & CO. 
76 Basa v, New-York 

















8 some inquiry has been made through this paper relative to 

Horse Rakes, the subscriber would take this opportunity to 

say to its patrons, and all others, that he is offering to the public 

the latest improved Revolving Horse Rake, which can be had at the 
following places : 

Rochester—C. Hendrix. Audburn—Hyell, Watrous& Cc. Elmi 
ra—Robert Cevell, jr. & Co. Burdett—E. Baker & Cc. Ovid-- 
P. Himrod & Son. Genoa—H. G. Bushnell. Waterioo—J. L 
Lundy & Co. Seneca Falie—J. C, Chapman. Geddes—8. H. 
Mann. § e--Wright & Wheaton. /thaca—Wm, R. Collins 
J.enor—Horace Hall. Caittenango— —— Crouse ; and many other 
places not here meationed. 

Those who wish to purchase, would do well to give us a cail. 


AMOS HOLBROOK. 
Whitesboro’, June 12, 1839. jun % 


Farmers save your own Clover Seed, 
HE subscribers having purchased the exclusive right of making, 
using and vending, in the counties of Monroe and Niagara, 
RITTENHOUSE’'S PATENT CLOVER MILL, being the |atest 
improvement, and the article now used in Pennsylvania and in Sene- 
ea county, would respectfully inform the farmers of those counties, 
that they will this fall furnish one or more PorTaste Mitts in each 
of eaid counties, to be worked by horse power, which they will take 
to farmer's barns whenever required, and hull out their Clover 
Seep for them at the very cheap rate of One Dollar per bushel.— 
These machines will bull from = - three — ¢ hour, accor- 
ding to the quality of the chaff. Farmers will at once perceive 
he vest onan aon convenience afforded to them iM / this invention, 
as instead of paying from SIX to SIXTEEN Dollars per bushel 
for their Clover Seed, and perhaps aoa #4 quantity of Canada 
Thistle or other foul seed in the bargain, they can now save their 
own seed. know that it is clean, and have it hulled at their own 
barns, for the trifling expense of One Dollar per bushel ! 
MF or further information, application can be made, either ge 
ally or by letter, (post paid,) to the subscribers at Gaines, ‘leans 
pon Bok CHANCY WOODWORTH & CO 
July 27, 1839.-w3m-m 1t* 


Election Notice. As 
Office, Monroe County, Rochester, 22d August, 1839. 
Serr Eisotion is to be held z the oonate of Monroe, on the 
4th, 5th, and 6th days of November next, at which will be chosen the 
officers ‘mentioned in the notice from the Secretary of State, of which 
a copy is annexed. DARIUS PERRIN. 
w Yorx 

ae Si Aupany, Aug. 15, 1839. 
To the Sheriff of the county of Monroe. , 

Sir---Notice is hereby given you, that the term of service of Chaa- 
cey J. Fox, @ Senator for the eighth Senate District of this State, 
will expire on the last day of December next, and that a Senator 1s 
to be choose in that District, to which the a of which you ere 
Sheriff belongs, at the General Election to be held on the fourth, fifth 
and sixth days of November next. , 
You will also take notice that a proposed amendment to the rer’ 
stitution is to be submitted to the people at the said Election, at whic 
the Electors are to vote, for the election of Mayors by the People--- 
or against the Election of Mayors by the People. 

At the same election, the following officers are also to be chosen, 
viz: Three Members of Assembly, for said Count 














JOHN C. SPENCER. 
Secretary of State 





